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For Friends’ Review. 
THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE GENTILE 
CHURCHES, 


(Continued from page 370.) 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH, 


The very terms used by the Apostle, in his an- 
nouncement to the Romans of this generous action 
of the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia, attest 
the joyful readiness with which they performed 
this Christian duty towards their destitute Jewish 
brethren. 

‘It hath pleased them verily,’ he reports (or as 
the new version renders it, ‘* It hath been their 
good pleasure I say), to make a certain contribu- 
tion for tke poor among the saints which are at 
Jerusalem.” 

As the Speaker’s Commentary remarks on this 
passage, the word used in the original (ewdokesan) 
“expresses the Jdenevolent pleasure of a cheerful 
giver.’? Meyer also, on the Greek word (Aoinonion) 
translated ‘‘ contribution," signifies it as meaning 
not a mere cold charity, but heartfelt ‘* com- 
munion.” He says, ‘‘ The contributor enters into 
fellowship with the person aided, inasmuch as he 
shares in his necessities.”? 

, Although the Corinthian Church had, through 
mexperience and unwatchfulness, at this period 
Permitted too many to remain within its lines of 
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outward communion, who had fallen into various 


irregularities and some even into open and grievous 
sins, yet it must not be inferred that those who 
were ‘‘ sanctified in Christ Jesus,”—the great 
body of its membership, had thus backslidden. 
The Gospel net, as our Saviour had foretold would 
be the case, had gathered when first cast into the 
sea all manner of fishes, ‘* both good and bad ” 
(Matt. xité. 47, 48); but the Church was prompt 
to remedy the evils which the Apostle pointed out 
as having crept into it unawares; and as we read 
in Paul’s Second Epistle, and more fully in the 
First Epistle of Clement, already alluded to, had 
not only dealt fearlessly with the offenders, but 
had walked humbly and blamelessly before the 
Lord, thereafter. 

Then there are strong tributes, in this very 
Epistle of warning and admonition, which prove 
that many noble gifts and graces even then adorned’ 
the Corinthian Church, such as these: 

‘¢ I thank my God always on your behalf for the 
grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ 

. so that ye come behind in no gift.” (1st 
Cor. i. 4, 7.) ‘All things are yours and ye are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s.”” (iii. 22, 23.) 

«« Now I praise you that ye remember me in all 
things and hold fast the traditions. R.V. (Gr. Jar- 
adoseis), even as I delivered them to you. (xi. 2.) 

‘‘ Therefore my beloved brethren be ye stead- 
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fast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.” (xv. 58.) 

‘* Finally Brethren, farewell. Be perfected (lit- 
erally fully restored, Aatartizesthe) . . . live in 
peace, and the God of love and peace shall be with 
you.” (II Cor. xiii. 11.) 

The Apostle closes his last Epistle to these 
Christian believers with the most loving and com 
prehensive benediction which occurs in any of his 
writings ;—the only one in which is incorporated 
with the message of ‘‘ grace and peace from God 
the Father and the Son,’’ ‘‘the communion ot the 
Holy Spirit ;” which form has been adopted, it may 
be often too lightly, as the fullest expression of the 
Lord’s love and blessing, in the Church universal 
since that day. 

We safely conclude, therefore, that whatever may 
have been the imperfections or failures of the early 
Corinthian church, pecuniary ‘‘‘ meanness’ or 
‘*delinquency ” in their duty, in this respect, to 
the great Apostle who had been instrumental in 
gathering them and who loved them so tenderly, 
was not counted by him as among their short- 
comings. 


THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA AND COLOSSZ. 


The Epistles to the Galatians and the Colossians 
will come before us more fully in a consideration of 
the secret machinations of various Jewish emissaries 
among them, who were seeking in all of the Gen- 
tile churches to undermine the Apostle’s authority 
and teaching, and to substitute the bondage of the 
Law for the glorious ‘‘ liberty of the Gospel where- 
with Christ had made them free.” 

The ‘* Churches of Galatia” were the Christian 
congregations gathered among those fierce migra- 
tory Gallic or Keltic tribes, who had settled in 
Asia Minor after their warlike campaigns in Italy and 
Greece, and had but recently been incorporated as 
a province of the Roman Empire. 

They had all the natural versatility of their race, 
and had been grievously influenced by these false 
brethren, but the question of their persona) rela- 
tions towards the Apostle is settled by the single 
passage of his Epistle where he testifies to their 
free-handed generosity and loving reception. (Gal. 
iv. 13, 14, 15.) 

‘*Ye did me no wrong; . . . but ye received 
me as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. . . . 
For I bear you witness that if possible ye would 
have plucked out your eyes and given them to 
ae? (R. V.) 

Unlike the mercurial Galatians, the Christians of 
Colossee were extremely conservative, dwelling 
around that ancient city and in the beautiful val- 
leys of Phrygia; quietly maintaining their old cus- 
toms and refusing, even to their own disadvantage, 





*The word “own,” which occurs in theKing James translation, and 
which has led te a misconception ot this passage, is not found in the 
original text, nor in the Revised Version, 

Dean Howson says: “‘ The phrase used by St. Paul was a pro- 
verbial mode of expressing the utmost devotion, Wetstein gives 
several examples ‘ Your very eyes’ would give the meaning of the 
phrase correctly.” 
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to adopt the Roman manners and fashions of the 
day. 

Here Christianity flourished for nearly three cep. 
turies, the converts proving as steadfast to their 
new faith as to their old social traditions. 

The Apostle, at the opening of his Epistle to the 
Colossians, pays this tribute to their practical faith: 
‘¢ We give thanks to God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, praying always for you, having heard 
of your faith in Christ Jesus and of she love which 
ye have towards all the saints”’ (chap. i. 3, 4) ; and 
again (verse 6) for ‘‘the Gospel which is come unto 
you . . bearing fruit and increasing as it doth in 
you also since the day you heard and knew the grace 
of God in truth.” 

It is evident that he did not attribute to the 
church at Colossz any ‘‘ meanness ”’ or failure in 
its duties towards himself. 


EPHESUS AND THESSALONICA. 


It seems almost needless to defend the lovely 
churches of Ephesus and Thessalonica from such 
au imputation. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians describes, with a 
vivid power scarcely found elsewhere even in the 
great Apostle’s writings, the wonderful change ever 
wrought in those who ‘‘having believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, are sealed with His Holy Spirit 
of promise ; which is an earnest of our inheri- 
tance, unto the redemption of God’s own posses- 
sion unto the praise of His glory.” (Eph. i. 13, 
14, R. V.) 

He rejoices together with them, that ‘‘ God being 
rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He 
loved us, even when we were dead through tres- 
passes and sins hath quickened us together with 
Christ, and raised u; up with Him and made us to 
sit with Him in the heavenly places in Christ.” 
(Chap. ii. 4, 5, 6.) 

‘* Remember,”’ said he, ‘‘ that ye were at one 
time separate from Christ ’’ (verse 12) . * ‘‘ stran- 
gers from the covenant of promise ; having no hope 
and without God in the world.”” . . ‘ But now” 
(verse 19), ‘‘in Christ Jesus, ye that once were 
afar off are made nigh in the blood of Christ:” . . 
‘« So that ye are no more strangers and sojourners, 
but ye are fellow citizens of the saints and of the 
household of God.” ; 

Yet although thus owning his sweet fellowship 
with the Ephesian believers, in their earthly com- 
munion and in their Heavenly hope for the glori- 
ous ‘‘ ages to come,”’ (verse 7) the Apostle tells us 
in another place (Acts xx. 31—35), that in the 
three years in which he had ‘* labored among them 
night and day,” he had set them an example of 
personal independence and industry ; ‘‘coveting no 
man’s silver or gold and working with his own 
hands,” not only to support ‘*hmself, but those who 
were with him.” He gives us the reason for this 
preference: ‘‘ Remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus how He said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive ;’’ andas he tells us elsewhere he wanted 
the greater blessing, the chiefest ‘‘ reward.” (ist 
Cor. tx. 18.) 
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The Apostle salutes the Thessalonian Church 
thux—‘‘ We give thanks to God always for you 
all” . . ‘* remembering without ceasing your work 
of faith and labor of love and patience of hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” . ‘“*And ye became 
imitators of us and of the Lord, having received 
the word in much affliction with joy of the Holy 
Spirit so that ye became an ensample to ali that be- 
lieve in Macedonia and Achaia” . .; and “in 
every place your faith to Godward is gone forth so 
that we need not to speak anything.” (1st Thess. 
i.6, 8, R. V.) 

His own motives in his service among them, he 
thus describes: ‘‘ Being affectionately desirous of 
you we were much pleased to impart unto you not 
the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, be- 
cause ye were become very dear unto us.” 

Yetheadds: ‘* Ye remember, brethren, our labor 
and travail; working night and day that we might 
not burden any of you we preached unto you the 
Gospel of God.’’ (ii. 8, 9.) 

No wonder that he is able afterwards to ‘‘ thank 
God without ceasing that when they received from 
him the word of the message they accepted it ot 
as the word of men, but as it is in truth ¢he word 
of God, which worketh in them that believe. 
(verse 23.) 

Again in his Second Epistle he states, as he did 
to the Ephesian Elders, his personal reasons for 
thiscourse ; (II Thess. iii. 8—10, 12) that he might 
be an ‘‘ensample unto them, that they should imi- 
tate him; that with quietness they might work and 
eat their own bread.” THomas KIMBER, 

(To be continued.) 
From the (Philadelphia) Friend. 
FRIENDS IN BARBADOES. 


The Island of Barbadoes was probably first settled 
by Europeans about the year 1625. The Society 
of Friends early obtained a foothold there, and 
flourished for some years. At its best period at 
least five meetings existed, and when it is remem. 
bered that the island is only fifty-five miles in cir- 
cumference, and embraces an area of but about 
one hundred and fifty square miles, it will be seen 
that Friends must have been comparatively numer- 
ous, 

Among the earliest, perhaps the very earliest, 
ministering Friends who went to the island were 
two women, Ann Austin and Mary Fisher, the 
latter well known for her remarkabie visit to the 
Sultan Mahomet IV. These Friends, the former 
an elderly person and the latter about thirty-two 
years old, reached Barbadoes from England in the 
latter part of 1655. They took with them numer- 
ous Friends’ books, which were extensively circu- 
lated and read, creating a profound impression. 
They were followed a short time afterwards by 
Henry Fell, a distant relative of Judge Fell, whose 
Widow became the wife of George Fox. Henry 
Fell is described as having been a most zealous 
and earnest advocate of the religious principles of 
Friends from the time of his first acquaintance with 
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them. Later in life he settled in Barbadoes, with 
the intention, however, of returning to his native 
land, an expectation which was never realized, as 
he is known to have died abroad. 

John Rouse, who married Judge Fell’s daughter 
Margaret, was a native of Barbadoes. He was the 
son of Lieut. Col. Rouse, a wealthy planter of that 
island, and an intimate friend of Henry Fell. Both 
father and son became Friends, and John Rouse 
was a minister; at one time the only one in Bar- 
badoes. He settled in England and died there. 


George Fox visited Barbadoes in 1671. A num- 
ber of other Friends accompanied him. He re- 
mained on the island about three months, and 
though suffering much of the time from illness, de- 
voted himself to the cause of Friends, and took 
active steps for organizing the Society there. It 
was during this visit that he wrote the well-known 
address to the Governor and others in authority in 
Barbadoes, which has been so often quoted as 
enunciating the views of Friends in relation to the 
doctrine of the atonement. The sojourn of George 
Fox and his friends in the island, was marked by 
a wonderful revival. Many joined the Society, and 
the meetings ‘‘ were very much enlarged and very 
quiet.’ It has been described as a heavenly visi- 
tation to many ‘‘ even a true resurrection from the 
dead. The Lord heard and answered their desires ; 
and they saw in measure the travail of their souls, 
and were satisfied.” 

Thomas Chalkley repeatedly visited Barbadoes 
during the early part of the last century. At the 
time of these visits there were meeting-houses at 
Bridgetown, Spightstown, the Spring, the Thick- 
etts, Pumpkin Hill and Hethcott’s Bay.. In some 
or all of these meeting houses, meetings were held 
which were ‘‘ large and open;” but it is evident 
that the Society must have been, even then, ina 
declining condition in the island, for he informs 
that the Thicketts meeting-house had been used to 
dance in. This circumstance was the occasion of 
labor and some plain dealing. 

It is known that there was a considerable emigra- 
tion of Friends from Barbadoes to Philadelphia and 
other places on the North American continent. 
Some of the family names common in the island 
two centuries ago, are familiar to Friends here. 
Among the emigrants was William Callender, a 
Friend who was active in Society affairs in Phila- 
delphia a century and a half ago, as well as a mem- 
ber of the Colonial Assembly. He settled in Phila- 
delphia about 1730, and married Katharine Smith, 
of Burlington, afterwards as Katharine Callender, 
a worthy elder in this city, who was known as the 
patron and friend of Rebecca Jones, during the 
period of her experiences which ultimately drew 
her to membership in our religious Society. 

Benjamin Buck was among the last survivors of 
the Society of Friends in Barbadoes. He emigrated 
to this country, and settled near Philadelphia to- 
ward the close of the last century, and married a 
second wife here. 

These remarks are preliminary to introducing to 
the readers of Zhe Friend some extracts from the 
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diary of James Cresson, who paid a visit, in com- 
pany with John Parrish, to Barbadoes in the early 
part of 1785. Unfortunately a fragment only of 
this journal has come down to us; but what has 
been preserved presents a. clear view of the situation 
of what remained of Friends in that island a century 
ago. The ruined meeting-houses were there, the 
grave-yards the rock-hewn sepulchres of the Weekes 
family ones prominent in Society affairs) in the 
‘ highlands of St. Phillips were there—perhaps are 
still—but Friends had for twenty years ceased to 
exist as an organized body. There were scattered 
individuals who claimed membership with Friends, 
and in one locality a handful who held a meeting 
in a private house ; but this was all that was left of 
. a body that once held meetings in five or six meet- 
ing-houses on this small island. 

In collating the foregoing facts the writer has 
consulted the Fells of Swarthmore Hall, and the 
Journals of George Fox and Thomas Chaikley. He 
has also had the benefit of information handed 

*.down by tradition in his own family, as well as 
family memoranda. A few additional facts have 
been added, derived from personal friends, one of 
whom is a native of Barbadoes. 


GErorRGE Vaux. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 23d, 1886, 
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POWER TO WIN SOULS. 


Christianity is much more than an ethical sys- 
tem. It is a revelation which, when faithfully pro- 
claimed, is accompanied by supernatural influences 
to make it effectual. It is calculated to produce 
immediate results, which cannot all remain con- 
cealed, for it is God's means in the mouth of the 
preacher of convincing men of sin, assuring believ- 
ers of radon, and making them the conscious pos- 
sessors of eternal life. 

It may be pleasant to think of our congregations 
as composed of Christian families, in which nothing 
is needed but the gentle influences of the truth on 
receptive souls, but this is a fiction which can de- 
ceive no really Christian preacher. 

There is probably no open congregation of 100 
persons in Christendom which does not contain 
some who are ignorant of the way of salvation, but 
who would receive the Gospel if it were preached 
in earnest simplicity ; some waverers, only to be 
gained by the affectionate urgency of a Christ-like 
ministry ; and some impenitent persons, whose 
armor will be proof against every weapon but the 
spixit-wielded Word of God. 

The ministry which overlooks these classes, or is 
incompetent to deal with them, needs itself to be 
converted before it can deserve to hold its place in 
the Church of Christ. 

May I go a step further and express the fear that 
not only aggressiveness, but the power to be ag- 
gressive, is wanting in some of us? If there is 
nothing in our minis'ry which attractsfresh hearers, 
while we declare that human hearts all around us 
are panting for God ; and if those who attend our 
chapels rather from local habit or family traditions 


than interest in our preaching, remain unmoved 
from year to year, is there not reason to fear that 
we lack the most essential qualification of the min. 
istry ? 

We strive to educate our people, and we fail be. 
cause we cannot educate the dead; and we do 
nothing else, because we know nothing of a minis. 
try that quickens. May it not be that some of ys 
need ourselves to be converted, and that others 
have not in any effectual manner received the Holy 
Ghost since they believed ?—/. F: B. Tinling, 
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THE “‘PROFESSIONAL”’ PASTOR. 





The objections to a one-man ministry, because 
of its checking the development of the gifts of 
others, and because of its not affording the variety 
of spiritual food required by the variety of needs 
and conditions in a congregation, have often been 
alluded to. But the disadvantages of such a sys. 
tem to ‘‘the pastor’’ are perhaps quite as great as 
to the congregation. One of the dangers that 
beset him has been so strongly suggested by a 
recent article in the Christian Union, on ‘‘Profes- 
sionalism in Literature,’’ that I make the following 
extracts. 

‘«Professionalmism is quite as subtle a danger to 
the man of letters, as to the preacher, and the 
lack of sustained and deepening power among 
both classes of workers, is due most of all to the 
slow decay of original insight and vigor, and to the 
supremacy of skill, method and habit. It is a 
critical moment in a writer’s career when he has 
become in a sense independent of inspirations; 
when his skill has become so thoroughly trained 
that he can turn it readily in any direction. It is 
then, if ever, that the spirit of professionalism 
enters into his work and starnps it henceforth as 
second-rate. Writers of real power 
are in constant danger of trusting to mere expert- 
ness, instead of waiting upon genuine inspiration. 
The man of letters cannot afford to separate him- 
self in association, in sympathy or in thought, 
from the common experia@nces of common people ; 
he must not only keep in line with his generation, 
but he must live in vital and far-reaching relations 
with it.” 

Does not this apply with at least equal force to 
the preacher? 

One, whase only business is to look after the 
spiritual needs of a congregation, is épso facto, 
“separated in association, in sympathy, in thought, 
from the common experiences of common people.” 
His difficulties, trials and temptations are quite 
different from those of common people. His ser- 
mons, therefore, generally lack the freshness and 
force that come from a wide range of personal 
experience in a life somewhat similar to those of 
his hearers. Long experience in producing 4 set 
mon at stated times, gives a certain skill, so that 
‘the has become in a sense independent of inspira 
tions.” “It is then, if ever, that the spirit of pro- 
fessionalism enters into his work and stamps It 
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henceforth as second-rate.” This may be com. 

ible with large congregations, and much real or 
apparent success, but does it promote the attain- 
ment of the highest type of Christian character, 
either in minister or congregation ? 

It is with no desire to criticise the methods of 
other denominations, that these lines are written, 
but solely to present to those who are seeking to 
introduce a supported ministry as a professional 
cass intu the Society of Friends, some of the many 
dangers and disadvantages that are inseparable 
from such a system. jG. 3 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Bishop TayLor’s AFRICAN Missions.—On De- 
cember 2 an additional company of six mission- 
aries sailed from New York for Africa to reinforce 
Bishop Taylor. When last heard from the Bishop 
was at or near Stanley Pool with several missiop- 
aries, intending to es:ablish a mission station on one 
of the tributaries of the Upper Congo. 

Bishop Taylor writes: ‘‘I hope to find a good 
feld for a mission northwest of Banana Point, 
where we may get a snug harbor for the John 
Brown. Her captain can be a missionary, and 
when a steamer arrives with a consignment for us 
our steamer can come alongside and receive our 
freight and passengers, and without any delay con- 
vey them to Matadie.”’ 

From the report of the Superintendent we make 
the following extracts : 


Through the beneficence of a few of the Lord’s 
dear saints, good houses have been purchased at 
each station except Loanda, which has the means 
to buy with; but the present seems not to be the 
time to purchase, on account of undue inflation 
from the prospect ot a new railroad. 

Our present company of missionaries seem strong 


and of good courage. Dr. W. R. Summers had a 
warm welcome, as a physician, and by practice ob- 
tained a sufficient compensation to fit out an expedi- 
tion to the Tushilange Country, and left for that 
point in July. The people of Malange were look- 
ing eagerly for another American doctor, and Dr. 
Clark Smith was placed there to supply their need ; 
his family soon following. Dr. Mary R. M. Daven- 
port is appreciated in Dondo as a physician, and 
will obtain income from that source. Brother W. 
P. Dodson, although not professionally a physician, 
has rendered valuable services in that line at Nhan- 
gueapepo. Brother C. A. Ratcliffe has been called 
\o England for a few months, but expects to return 
to Loanda in October. Brother C. W. Gordon re- 
ceived a conditional appointment to the Lunda 
Country in 1885, but the providential leadings 
stem to indicate a year’s delay, at least, and he has 
en at Nhangueapepo nearly four months, to re- 
lieve the Superintendent in his work. 

The prospects are encouraging. We shall suc- 
ceed if «* Holiness unto the Lord”’ is upon our 
banners and in our hearts. Glory to God! The in- 
sttuction given us and principles laid down by our 

loved Bishop while with us have been often re- 


ferred to, and have been greatly blessed to us.— 
Gospel In All Lands. 


THE GosPEL IN PaesTine.—So far from the 
New Testament being now spurned in Palestine, 
the readiness to buy is so great that its gratuitous 
distribution is being abandoned. Even Rabbis as- 
sure the colporteurs that they read it, and are 
beginning to quote the sayings of Jesus and His 
Apostles in their discourses. Let us take heart. 
The Lord is working among men.— The Christian. 


CuurcH ATTENDANCE.—Philadelphia, while it 
not inaptly might have been called the ‘‘ City of 
Churches,”’ is without doubt entitled to the name of 
the ‘« City of Church-goers.’’ With its population 
of nearly, if not quite a million souls, one third of 
them hold membership in its six hundred and 
thirty seven churches, this estimate including only 
the adult membership of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Of the entire population of this great city 
at least one-fourth attends each morning and even- 
ing service. This membership has gathered to- 
gether and devoted to the glorification of their va- 
rious faiths property valued at $23,195,726, and 
pays annually for the ministrations of: its pastors 
$844,834. 

The Daily News has communicated with the 
pastor of each of the six hundred and thirty-seven 
churches which are all that are known to have a 
church organization within the limits of the city of 
Philadelphia, and from their replies and other of- 
ficial sources there has been compiled a mass of 
varied and interesting statistical information. 

The largest membership is that attached to 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, 1.765. The smallest 
is that of the Norfh Penn Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which has a membership of 2. 

The largest amount appropriated annually by 
any one church to ministerial support is $6,300, by 
one of the Episcopal churches, and the lowest is 
$100, by one of the Methodist churches. The 
highest average sa'ary paid by any one of the 
leading denominations is $2,146 31 by the Episco- 
palians, though the Unitarians, who have three 
churches in the city, pay an average salary of 
$3,667. The lowest average is $600 by the Evan- 
gelical Association. 

The footing up of the counts made of the church 
attendance shows that in the Presbyterian churches, 
which have a membership of 31,081, there were of 
worshippers at the morning services 21,847, and 
in the evening 19,919. The Methodists, with the 
next largest membership, 26,739, accommodated 
21,396 worshippers in the morning and 24,829 in 
the evening. At the services of the Episcopal 
Church, whose membership aggregates 24,416, 
there were 19,813 attendants in the morning and 
23,063 in the evening. The Baptists, whose mem- 
bership is 20,786, furnished religious pabulum to 
17,409 people at their morning services and 19,052 
in the evening. 

Asa general thing it has been found that the 


_membership is in excess of the attendance at either 


service, and that the evening attendance is gene- 
rally larger than the morning. The most striking 
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exception tothe first is the First Presbyterian 
Church of the Northern Liberties, of which Rev. 
Madison J. Peters is pastor. His church has a 
membership of 500, but 2,500 people go to hear 
him preach on Sunday, the church being filled to 
its capacity at mght, and hundreds turned away 
every pleasant evening. Other instances in which 
the greatest disproportion exists are the Columbia 
Avenue Methodist Church, whose membership is 
315, while the morning attendance is 450 and the 
evening 700; Hancock Street Methodist Church, 
membership 145, morning attendance 200, evening 
300; St. Paul’s Methodist Church, membership 
575, evening attendance 850 ; St. Chrysostom Pro- 
testant Episcopal, membership 15, average attend. 
ance, 150; Mount Pisgah United Brethren, mem- 
bership 65, morning attendance go, evening at- 
tendance 128 ; Powelton Avenue Baptist, member- 
ship 286 ; evening attendance 500; Blockley Bap. 
tist, membership 239, morning attendance 350 ; 
evening attendance 4oo. 

Instances of the opposite disproportion are seen 
in St. Mark’s Episcopal, which has a membership 
of 960 and an average attendance of 341 ; Carmel 
Presbyterian, membership 129, average attendance 
30; Beth Israel, Hebrew, membership 250, aver- 
age attendance 125 ; Emanuel’s German Reformed, 
membership 260, average attendance too. 

The exceptions to the general run of attendance, 
where that on morning services exceeds that on 
those of the evening, are the Westminster Presby- 
terian—morning attendance, 376; evening, 301. 
First Manayunk Presbyterian—-morning attendance, 
249; evening, 137. Corinthian Avenue Presby- 
terian (German)—morning attendance, 251 ; even- 
ing, tot. Wharton Street Methodist—morning, 
600; evening, 500. St. Matthew’s Protestant Epis- 
copal—morning attendance, 299 ; evening, 151. 


~— = 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ON A CHANGE OF 
NAME. 


Phillips Brooks preached a sermon in Boston, in 
which he reviewed the recent General Episcopal 
Convention. Among other things, he said the fol- 
lowing : 

There is no doubt in our Church to-day a ten- 
dency, and it has shown itself distinctly in this last 
Convention, to narrow its conception of its life, 
-and instead of thinking of itself as one composite 
part of this great multitude which makes up the 
Church life of our America, to usurp to itself a 
certain exclusiveness, a superiority which really 
amounts to a certain monopoly of the claims of 
that which must appeal to all the Christian Church 
in general. This desire has declared itself in that 
which has been mooted for some time, but which 
has not come to any really strong assertion of itself 
until this last Convention—a desire to change the 
name of our Church. In this Convention it has 
been so strong that it has claimed the Convention 
-for itself. The one thing that characterizes that 

«Convention, that gives it importance and signifi- 
«cance, is the effort made upon the part of one por- 
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tion and resisted upon the part of another portion, 
to claim a new name for the Church here, not to 
know it longer as the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but to know it as the Church of America, or the 
Catholic Church of America, or the American 
Catholic Church, to call it by some name which 
shall distinctly declare for it that which was asserted 
in regard to it, that it and it alone was constituted 
the true legitimate Church of Jesus Christ in the 
United States of America. 

It is not possible for us to assume this position. 
It 1s not possible for us to take a place as the great 
numerical Church of America. There are multi. 
tudes of people who hold that, as from the time of 
the Apostles down bishop has always been conse- 
crated by bishop until to our present Bishop of 
Massachusetts there has come a distinct line of suc. 
cession, administered by the direct touch of hand 
upon head, so-in direet generation after generation 
there has come a commission to administer the 
Christian Gospel in this land which belongs to no 
man who is outside of that succession ; that every 
minister standing in the pulpit of the Episcopal 
Church gets his right to preach from the fact that 
he has been ordained by a bishop who stands in 
lineal succession to the Apostles who were licensed 
to preach by Jesus Christ Himself. There is no 
line in our Prayer Book, there is not a word in any 
of our formularies which declares any such theory. 
It has always been something that has been held by 
individuals, a theory that has recommended itself 
to certain classes and kinds of minds and a theory 
which many and many ministers and laymen in the 
Episcopal Church have thoroughly disbelieved. I 
tell you freely and frankly I never could receive a 
ministry which seemed to me to have its sanction 
there. I never would officiate, for one, if I be- 
lieved that in officiating I declared my belief in the 
exclusive right ot those who were thus consecrated, 
and so unchurched and turned out of the ministry 
the great multitude of God serving men who are 
doing His work in other denominations than ours. 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


IF THE SALOON is the enemy of society, it is the 
special foe of the workingman and his home. De- 
fective laws and unjust customs which bear hardly 
upon labor ought to be and must be reformed, but 
the central cause of the unthrift and the resulting 
unrest among wage workers is the frightful waste of 
the wage fund included in the gross receipts of the 
saloons. This absorption of the earnings of labor 
by the dram shop, representing a direct yearly 
waste of hundreds of millions of dollars, also pro- 
portionately destroys the ability of the working 
class to purchase and consume the necessaries and 
comforts of life, thus greatly curtailing production 
and trade, diminishing the sources of employment 
and tending to hold wages at the lowest level. Add 
to this the consequent loss of time, vitality and 
working power, and the taxes paid by labor to 
counteract the public evils of the drink-traffic, and 
a sum is produced which figures cannot represent, 
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and which, if returned to the pocket of labor where 
it belongs, would largely replace misery with com 
fort, idleness with well-paid employment, turbulence 
with content, and solve for all time the worst phases 
of the labor problem. 

And the workingman who himself avoids the 
saloon still shares the load. Both in and out of 
labor unions the sober and frugal workman carries 
his drinking and wasteful comrade on his back. 
This law is inflexible. Workmen whose energy, 
trustworthiness and skill are daily impaired at the 
saloon, determine the standard of wages for vast 
industries. By their incapacity through drink they 
fix a low average of daily production in great es- 
tablishments, and wages seek a corresponding 
level. 

The representatives of the liquor traffic in the 
United States have become a league of law 
breakers. Not content with resisting by personal 
and political action the passage of laws in restraint 
of their destructive calling they have banded to- 
gether to violate every such law when passed. 
They demand the protection of law for themselves, 
and strike down the partial protection which law, 
enforced, would furnish to society against the intol- 
erable evils they produce. Not content with 
unitedly refusing to obey the law until compelled 
by legal process, they openly resist enforcement by 
criminal means. Arson has become a common 
weapon used to intimidate communities which try 
to free themselves from the saloon curse, and the 
more desperate defenders of the traffic do not stop 
at assassination as a means of warfare, as the blood 
of Haddock in Iowa testifies from the ground. 


This wide spread violation of one set of whole- 
some laws breeds general contempt for all law, and 
opens a hospitable door for those modern allies of 
the saloon system—Communism and Anarchy. 

The criminal class, which is multiplying faster 
than courts and prisons can dispose of it, finds its 
breeding place, its school, its incentive and its 
council chamber in the saloon, whose keeper sets a 
daily example of a criminal disregard of law and 
the public good. 

One of the gravest political dangers which now 
confront the Republic is the corrupt use of money 
to influence elections and legislation. With this 
evil once entrenched in our political system and 
acquiesced in, free institutions would be at an end. 
When bribery can defeat or reverse the will of the 
majority, self government is a farce. The saloon- 
power in the United States systematically uses its 
corruption fund, without scruple and without stint 
to control primaries, to carry elections by the pur- 
chase of votes, to prevent restrictive legislation 
with bribery, to obstruct the course of justice by 
tampering with juries, and to punish with defeat 
public servants who have incurred its displeasure. 
This wholesale crime against free and fair govern- 
ment is not even denied or concealed. 

The irrepressible conflict between the saloon 
system and the public welfare remained a local and 
subordinate matter until the leagued power of the 
liquor traffic took the offensive and by successive 


and rapid aggressions, invaded every place, how- 
ever sacred, violated every restraining law, how- 
ever moderate, and now avowedly aims at complete 
political domination by debauching the ballot and 
the legislature. 

Two factors combine to render the liquor traffic 
the incendiary thing that it is—the weakness and 
depravity of its drinking victims, and mainly, our 
aggressive and criminal system of open sale. These 
are the powder and the torch whose unrestrained con- 
tact curses society and threatens civilization itself. 
With either factor removed the curse and danger 
would be virtually ended. Only moral pressure, 
acting through the centuries, can reach the former. 
Only legal weapons, whose action may be made 
swift and conclusive, can reach the latter.—/rom 
Anti-Saloon Republican Address, 1886. 


. ae oo _ 


LiperiaA AT LINCOLN UNiversity.—Liberia is 
again represented at Lincoln University by a number 
ot her sons. Six young men, one a Vey, two 
Americo-Liberians, and three of the Bassa tribe, 
arrived at New York lately on the bark ‘‘ Liberia,” 
and are now at the University. Their names are 
Thomas A. Johns, George B. Peabody, Luke P. 
Anthony, I. W.. Hilton, Thomas Sherman, and 
James P. Herndon.—A/rican Repository. 


THE cusTomary fall expedition of the American 
Colonization Society left New York October 3oth, 
by.the bark ‘* Monrovia,’’ for Cape Palmas, Libe- 


ria. It comprised one hundred and seven persons, 
of whom 96 were from Lancaster county, S. C., 4 
from Darlington, S. C., and 7 from Gainesville, 
Florida. Forty-three were reported to be commu- 
nicants of the Methodist church. Of the adult 
males, 20 are farmers, 1 blacksmith, 1 corpenter, 
and 1 school teacher. The baggage of the people, 
and the necessary supplies for their support during 
the first six months after arrival, with mechanical 
aud agricultural tools for their settlement, accom- 
pany them on the ‘‘ Monrovia.”’ 

The cabin was fully occupied by a number of 
white missionaries, and Liberians gladly returning to 
their homes.— African Rebository. 


oo 


A BisLe-School Conference, of Teachers and 
others interested, of Friends of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, will be held at Twelfth Street Meeting- 
house, First mo. 25, at 7.45 P. M. 


Barnabas C. Hosss has recently returned from 
Washington, D. C., and the Cherokee reservation 
in Western North Carolina. After Friends of 
Western Yearly Meeting had succeeded in doing an 
admirable work in educational and missionary ser- 
vice among these Indians, in which B. C. Hobbs 
was the chief instrument, jealous and designing per- 
sons succeeded in influencing the authorities at 
Washington to take the schools from under Friends’ 
control, much to the grief of the Indians and the _ 
Church. The visit of B. C. Hobbs at the reserva- 
tion was received with something like an ovation, 
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and by the use of better influences he has been ap- 
pointed government agent to superintend the 
So that it is hoped that part of the good 
results may be saved to the tribe.—Christian 


schools. 


Worker. 





A LETTER, not written for publication, lately re- 
ceived from a member of Ohio Yearly Meeting, so 
clearly shows the feeling of many Friends in that 
body, as well as the country over, that it merits 


wider publicity. He says: 


‘*T am very much pleased and encouraged by 
your stand for Friends’ principles and rights. I 
I was raised 
in the Episcopal Church of England, and it left 
my soul as empty as some, if not all, of its 
I have tried Methodism, but I must say 


was not brought up as a Friend. 


forms. 


that in no place has the Lord so wonderfully blessed 
me as in the Society of Friends, and I want you to 


still uphold our Church by pen and voice. We are 
having trouble here now. Toleration is out of 


place altogether. Mischief is spreading all the 
time, and we are called upon to stand fast in the 
‘‘ liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.’’— 
Star and Crown. 
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BrsLicaL THEOLOGY.— Zhe Old Testament Stu- 
dent, for the present month, contains an article 
by its Editor, giving the result of an inquiry into 
the amount of study of the Bible prevailing among 
‘* pastors ’’ of five different denominations.* An- 
swers were received from nearly twelve hundred of 


those to whom questions were addressed. The 


Editor observes that 


‘¢ Closely connected with the subject of Buble- 
study in the seminary is that of Bible-study in the 
pastorate. It is a matter of some interest to know 
whether or not the minister,the divinely authorized 
interpreter and teacher of the Word of God, is 
really performing his functions in this direction. 
Whatever else he may have to do, and in these 
days the majority of ministers are compelled to do 
much work which they have no business to do, the 
pastor must feach the Bible. To teach it he must 
know it. To know it he must study it.’’ 


A difference is made between the study of the 
Bible and such reading of it as may be called ‘¢ de- 
votional reading ’’ and ‘‘ sermon-preparation.” The 
passages of most interest to us in the analysis of 
these returns are the following : 


‘*New Testament Exegesis, it will be seen, is the 
favorite study of the largest number of ministers. 





*Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Episcopa- 
lian, All of those addressed were graduates of theological seminaries, 














Including those whose special studies are divided 
between the New Testament and Dogmatic The. 
ology, and between the New Testament and Old 
Testament, we find that four hundred and sixty- 
seven, or nearly one half of the whole number, 
take special interest in the New Testament. The 
other half, four hundred and ninety-four, give their 
chief attention to History and Dogmatic Theology, 
Fifty-five take special interest in the Old Testa. 
ment, or, including those who combine the New 
Testament with the Old, one hundred and seventy. 
nine out of a thousand.” 


‘* Finally; if all who favored the introduction 
into the theological seminary of ‘ Biblical The- 
ology’ as a branch of instruction distinct from 
‘Dogmatic Theology,’ understood what is now 
meant by the term ‘ Biblical Theology,’ there would 
seem to be very little difference of opinion in refer- 
ence to the question. it is, however, a notorious 
fact that not one man in three really has a true con- 
ception of this term and of what it is intended to 
include. As in the case of the term ‘ Higher Cniti- 
cism,’ men will misunderstand it, no matter how 
often the correct meaning of it is presented. Never- 
theless, one has only to know what ‘ Biblical The. 
ology’ is to appreciate its paramount value. Of the 
various theological departments, this, more justly 
than any other, comes under the head of Bible- 
study.” 

‘« Let everything be granted that is asked; let 
every allowance be made that is demanded ; let 
every fact receive its most favorable interpretation, 
It nevertheless remains true that the ministry, taken 
through and through, comes far short of doing in 
the line of Bible-study, what #s expected of them, 
what ough? to be expected of them, and what they 
ought to expect of themselves. The Bible is not 
known as it ought to be known, and is not used 
by them as it ought to be used. A reform is needed 
in this direction. Let it be inaugurated.” 


Without having been graduated at a theological 
seminary, the present writer has to acknowledge an 
unsophisticated doubt as to what is ‘‘ now meant” 
by ‘‘ Biblical Theology.” Theology being the sys- 
tematic study of accepted truths concerning God 
and His dealings with men, what are the sources of 
it? These must be either Divine revelation, or 
human reason, or both taken together. Of that 
which has been revealed, the Holy Scriptures are 
the authoritative record. Dogmatic theology, as 
apart from Biblical theology: what must it be; 
what its source, and what its authority ? . 

The ‘Early Christian Fathers,’’ Augustine, Pe- 
lagius, Anselm, Luther, Calvin, Arminius, Edwards, 
Dorner, Hodge: these are a few of the great ex- 
pounders of systematic theology. Their influence 
upon Christian thought has been very powerful. 
Has their ‘‘ dogmatic” science added anything of 
value to the plain teaching of the Bible? On the 
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gntrary, we believe that every step they have 
yken without and away from its landmarks, has 
igen a movement of danger and of loss; greater or 
ss according to the audacity of their reasoning. 
uch of the progress of later Christian thought, 
giving excuse for a ‘* New Theology,’’ has consisted 
ip retracing those steps, in cancelling the additions 
made by dogmatic teachers to what, in plain lan- 
guge, is Biblical theology. 

What, then, are we to say, in such a relation, of 
he standard writers in our own body ; the ‘‘ Early 
Friends?”’ It does not seem to us too much to as- 
grt that they recognized no theology which was 
not Biblical; clinging more closely to the Scrip. 
ures than any others who have taken an important 
part in doctrinal discussions. So far as the neces- 
sity of their trmes caused them to enter into con- 
troversial argumentation, they were subjected to 
the same kind of danger as others, in reasoning 
upon revealed truths. Some pages may be found 
in their writings which manifest this ‘‘ human ele- 
ment” to a disadvantage. A few expressions may 
be selected from Barclay, Penn and others, which, 
taken from their context and connection, have an 
wedifying sound. But, in the full light of the free 
discussion of this nineteenth century, the challenge 
may be put forth, to select any three or four writers 
upon Christian doctrine who are more distinctly 
and unqualifiedly Biblical in the foundation and 
exposition of their belief and teaching, with less 


admixture of merely dogmatic reasoning, than Fox,’ 


Barclay, Penn and Penington. 

Biblical theology, in short, is the only truly 
Christian theology. Laborious study of the Old 
and New Testaments, in their original languages, 
is far more important than any other kind of 
larned research. Scholars, whether ministers or 
not, who have ability and opportunity for it, owe 
itto the Christian world to pursue such studies to 
the utmost, and to communicate their results for 
the benefit of all. But it remains to be true that 
the proclamation of the Gospel, and the conversion 
ofsouls, may be committed with as much power to 
unlearned fishermen as to the pupils of Gamaliel. 
Sanctified learning is an admirable instrument for 
the use of the Holy Spirit in the work of the Church. 
We shall never have too much it. But the substi- 
tution of dogmatic theology for a through and 
through saturation with the Bible, in whatever lau- 
guages it may be read, can only have the result of 
drying up the fountains of inspiration, and making 


; desert of what ought to be a harvest-growing 
eld, 


A Sap ContTrRaDICcTION.—We are very greatly 
indisposed to repeat and spread information un. 
favorable to the reputation of even the humblest of 
those who profess to preach the Gospel. The 
present state of things, however, requires attention 
to such marked evidences of unsettlement as these : 


A private letter from a Friend in Ohio to the 
editor of Zhe Star and Crown contains the fol- 
lowing : 

‘* Noah C. McLean and George W. Willis have 
changed their residence from Greenwich to Co- 
lumbus, Ghio. They have been holding a series of 
revival meetings for the Third Street Methodist 
church there. On the 12th inst. they (McLean 
and Willis) administered the sacrament of the 
‘Lord’s Supper’ at the Methodist church, a very 
large number participating in this ordinance; Jo- 
seph H. Miller, a member of Columbus Monthly 
Meeting, being one of those who partook of the 
bread and wine as McLean and Willis administered 
it. There were no other Friends except those 
three.” 


The following is from the Columbus Daily 
Journai of Twelfth mo. 24th: 

‘* As pastgr in charge of Third Street Methodist 
Episcopal church, I deem it my duty to correct the 
local notice of revival meetings in my church, I 
have been holding services for nearly three weeks, 
and invited Messrs. McLean and Willis to aid me. 
I have given them much liberty, allowing them to 
conduct these services as suited their judgment, 
placing no restrictions upon them, and they have 
labored faithfully. The notice speaks of ‘ union 
meetings,’ which they are not ; it is the meeting of 
a local church, to which all saints and sinners are 
invited, otherwise it is a Methodist meeting. 
Seventy-five conversions are reported. This is an 
error. I have been present at all the services, and 
ten conversions would be a liberal statement. We 
are able to report our own meetings and church 
work, and will be thankful if others will let it 
alone. T. G. Dickinson.” 





GuRNEY ON :BAPTISM AND THE SUPPER.—A 
number of copies of this standard publication are in 
possession of the Book Association of Friends, of 
Philadelphia. Those desiring such for distribution 
will please forward applications to Frank A. Sniffen, 
1316 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 











MARRIED. 

BASMAJIAN—RAPHAELIAN.—At Jersey City, 
N. J., on the roth inst., according to the order of the 
Society of Friends, Sarkis Basmajian, a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and formerly of Con- 
stantineple, to Vargin M. Raphaelian, from the same 
place. 

SS 
DIED. 

HATTON.—On Second-day, First mo. 3d, 1887, of 
tetanus, arising from a severe accident (received ten 
days previous), Hugh Willits, second son of Robert 
and Josephine O, Hatton, aged 4 years,8 months and 7 
days. 
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First month 3oth, 1887 
THE CALL OF ABRAM. Gen. xii. r~—9. 


Gotpen Texr.—I will bless thee and make thy name great, and 
thou shalt bea blessing, Gen. xii. 2. 


Looked at from one standpoint we may say rever- 
ently that the Old Testament is the History of a series 
of experiments by which God showed that man 
was incapable of saving himself. Man being a free 
agent must accept salvation of his own free will, 
and not until he was convinced of the futility of his 
own efforts would he be thoroughly prepared to do 
this. God had tried the experiment of destroying 
all the wicked by a Deluge and had promised never to 
repeat this method of purifying the race. Four hun- 
dred and twenty seven years had elapsed since that 
and again idolatry and vice had corrupted mankind. 
He now tries the plan of calling one righteous 
family out from its idolatrous surroundings to make 
it the head of a race to whom His commandments 
and promises may be especially committed. 

1. Now the Lord had said unto Abram. From 
ch. xv. 7 and Acts vii. 3 we see that it was in obe- 
Gience to a divine call that Abram came from Ur 
of the Chaldees to Haran. The call was probably 
repeated in Haran after the death of Terah. Get 
thee out of thy country. Ur of the Chaldees has 
been identified by recent explorers with Mug- 
heir, a group of ruins on the right bank of the 
Euphrates about 125 miles north of the Persian 
Gulf. ‘‘The most remarkable of the ruins are 
those of a vast temple, the inscriptions on which 
show that it was dedicated to Hurki, the moon-god, 
and that from it the city was named Aur or Ur. 
The date is about B. C. 2300.”——TZodd. The jour- 
ney from this place to Haran, in Mesopotamia, 
would be between four and five hundred miles in a 
northwesterly direction. Abram was called to 
leave his native country—his nation and his own 
immediate family. We have very strong indications 
in the history that the breaking of these ties cost 
him a great deal, yet it was necessary, for it is evi- 
dent that his family though preserving some know- 
ledge of the true God were already falling into 
idolatry. See Josh. xxiv. 2. 

2. The promise in this and the next verse is one 
of sevenfold blessing. And will make of thee a 
great nation. This was literally fulfilled, first in the 
glories of Israel and then in the spiritual descend- 
ants of Abraham. See Gal. iii. 29. And J will 
bless thee. ‘*He that has God’s blessing has the 
source of all good ; not one fruit of the heavenly 
tree, but the tree itself that bears all fruits; not a 
cupful of water from the river of life, but the river 
itself with its ceaseless flow.”—Fe/oubet. 

3- Inthee shall all families of the earth be blessed. 
Gen. xviti. 18 ; xxii. 18; xxv. 4; Ps. Ixxii. 17; Acts 
iii. 25 ; Gal. iii. Besides the supreme blessing which 
came to the world through Christ, who was Abraham’s 
descendant after the flesh, we may consider that the 
fulfillment of this promise includes all the moral 
and religious benefits preserved for the world by 
the Hebrew people, particularly the worship of the 


one true God, and the revelation of His will in the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament. 


4. So Abram departed, as the Lord had Spoken 
unto him. Although Abram’s brother Nahor js 
not mentioned with those of the family who obeyed 
the call to come out from Ur of the Chaldees, yet 
from the fact we find his family later settled jn 
Haran (cf. Gen. xxiv. 10 with Gen. xxviii. 2 and 
10) and from the hint in ch. xi. 28 we gather that he 
also accompanied them, thus there would be quite 
a little settlement of the family at Haran, and when 
the renewed call came to Abram after five years it 
must have been a fresh effort to break away from 
these last ties. We may also note that Abram’; 
family were not habitual nomads, living in tents, 
They lived in houses (see Gen. xxiv. 31, 32), and 
remained settled down in Haran certainly for al- 
most two hundred years. The ease with which Let 
returned to life in a city also agrees with this. The 
nomadic hfe to which Abram turned at God's com. 
mand was therefore contrary to his previous habits 
and tastes and this point is evidently alluded to in 
Heb. xi. gand 15 as the second striking feature in 
his faith. 

5. And Abram took Sarai his wife. Sarai means 
contentious—her name was changed (Gen. xvii. 15) 
to Sarah—a princess. [Josephus and Jerome say 
that Iscah (Gen. xi. 29) the daughter of Haran, 
Abram’s elder brother, is the same as Sarah, so 
Sarah was Abram’s niece. In those days the words 
‘‘son”’? and ‘daughter’? had a wider meaning 
than now, and often included all descendants. If 
therefore, Haran, who was 60 years older than 
Abram, was the son of Terah by another wife than 
Abram’s mother, his daughter would naturally be 
called Terah’s daughter by another mother (Gen. 
xx. 12) though she was actually his granddaughter. 
She would then be Lot’s sister.] And into the land 
of Canaan they came. This seems to be emphatic, 
indicating perhaps a more fixed purpose of obey- 
ing God fully, in contrast to ch. xi. 31. 

6. And Abram passed through the land unto the 
place of Sichem. R. V., ‘unto the place of 
Shechem, unto the oak of Moreh.’’ Here was 
Jacob’s well in later days—John iv. 5, 6—also the 
beautiful capital of the kingdom of Samaria. And 
the Canaanite was then in the land. The descend- 
ants of Canaan, the son of Ham. R. Payne Smith 
says that from the Egyptian records it appears that 
not long before this time they had displaced the old 
Semitic stock and taken possession of the land. It 
is probably mentioned to show the difficulties in 
the way of Abram’s faith. 

7. Onto thy seed will I give this land. Cf. Rom. 
iv. 17, 18; Acts. vii. 5. The promise of the seed 
which had been already made in Haran is now re- 
newed and made more definite. It was still nearly 
30 years before it would be fulfilled. And there 
builded he an altar unto the Lord. See v. 8; Gen. 
xiii. 4. These altars were memorials of communion 
with God and testimonies of His presence in the 
strange land to which Abram had come. 

_ 8. And he removed from thence into a mountain. 
Heb., mountainwards—having Bethel on the west. 


———_ 


Bethel vi 
Its name 
uth of 
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fethel was so named by Jacob many years later. 
sname at this time was Luz. It was 18 miles 
guth of Shechem and t2 miles north of Jerusalem. 

9. Going on still toward the south. The South, 
The Negeb, ‘‘ the dry region, the southern district 
of Palestine. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1, V. 1. God has given the same command to us. 
See John xvii. 14; Matt. vi. t19—33; Rom. xii. 2; 
| John ii. 15, 16. 

2. God never calls men for the purpose of 
making them less than they are. God’s calls are 
upward ; they are calls toward fuller life, purer 
light, and sweeter joy.’’— Joseph Parker. 

3. God gave Abram great promises, conditioned 
om his obedience. Many of them were promises 
not for himself at all, but for his descendants ; of 
sme he did not see the fulfilment for long years. 
He was called not only to go out, but to sojourn all 
the rest of his life as a stranger im a strange land. 
Many make a start in the Christian life, but only 
those who ‘patiently endure” ‘‘obtain the 
promises. 


4. Abram believed God and obeyed Him. It 
was God’s part to fulfil the promises, and He did. 


Abridged from the Star and Crown. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION. 


The Educational Committee of New England Yearly 
Meeting having proposed the holding of Conferences 
for the consideration of educational work at the times 
ofholding Quarterly Meetings, a very interesting one 
was held in New Bedford, Mass,, on the afternoon and 
evening of Twelfth month 3d. Robert B. Taber was 
appointed Chairman, and R. S, Murray, Secretary. 
{na few chosen remarks the chairman introduced the 
subject claiming the attention of the meeting—the 
better development of mind and body, which is exe 
pressed by St. Paul in the 3d of Ephesians, a portion 
of which was read, inthe words: “ Till we all come to 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ,”’ 
was dwelt upon and encouraged. Prayer was then 
offered ; after which Eli Jones was called upon as one 
of the veterans in the work of the Church in New Eng- 
land, The tenor of his remarks was in favor of de- 
nominational education; he referred to the earnest- 
ness of the early Friends in maintaining their prin- 
ciples with regard to war, oaths and the spiritual na- 
ture of the Gospel. He feared the young people of 
the present day were not sufficiently instructed on 
these points; and while he would, like George Fox, 
have the children taught “ all things civil and useful 
in creation,” he would not have our fundamental doc- 
irines overlooked, : 

An admirable paper was then read by a young 
Friend, Sarah H. Taber, on the puzzles which come 
‘ous in our busy lives, with regard to duties —what 
should be done, and what crowded out. Some discus- 
sion followed this paper, as to the mode of accom- 
plishing more than the work of twenty-four hours in 
one day, Elizabeth T. Larkin thought the best thing 
for all to do was to submit the care of their lives unto 
the Lord, and let Him lead and guide us into all 
‘ruth, by His Holy Spirit. Phebe R. Gifford referred 
to her school days in the early part of this century, and 
contrasted the advantages now enjoyed. The restric- 


tive feeling prevailed in her neighborhood. She was 
allowed to study reading, writing and arithmetic, but 
geography was prohibited, as being “ beyond the limi- 
tations of truth.” The meaning of the word education 
was defined by Rachel S. Howland; as the artist 
works in the passive clay he moulds or fashions it to 
his zdead, so the teacher must draw out the latent 
powers of his pupil, forming, it may be, the poet, ora- 
tor, or statesman. An excellent article was read by 
Nathaniel Gifford, on the “ factors which are calculated 
to elevate the cause of education.” Ada Hoffards 
spoke interestingly on the subject of influence, and the 
importance of consecrated teachers. 

At the evening session the Conference listened with 
interest to a paper prepared by Augustine Jones, on 
the subject, “ Friends in Politics.” He graphically 
described the struggle for freedom of thought and 
liberty of conscience in which the early Friends were 
so actively engaged, and briefly recapitulated theic 
efforts in the cause of humanity. 

After the reading of this valuable essay the question 
box was opened, and spirited answers given to the 
queries propounded ; and the Conference closed with 
the interest in the great subject of education stimulated 
and increased, 


snnee GG 


RURAL. 


Wueat RalsiING IN THE NorTHWEsT-—The /%- 
oneer Press is pleased to find its plea for better 
and more economical methods of farming, repeated 
and enforced by those most familiar with the con- 
dition of the agricultural interest. The following 
statement is from the columns of the Farmer : 


‘Not all farmers go into bankruptcy at wheat 
raising, even at present prices, and some actually 
make money with wheat at 55 cents a bushel. A 
‘ bull’ on the Chicago board of trade may be well 
posted and speak within bounds of his own experi- 
ence, when he states that wheat cannot be produced 
for 40 cents per bushel in Dakota. However, a 
representative of the Farmer, a few days ago, 
visited a large model Dakota farm, the Grandin 
Bros.’ farm, at Mayville, Traill county, where faz 
better results are obtained. W. W. Warren, Esq., 
general manager, courteously exhibited some figures, 
which, without giving in detail, we may say amount 
to this: that a crop of something over 150,000 
bushels of wheat, averaging: nearly twenty-five 
bushels per acre, costs, from time of seeding until 
stored in elevators (including interest on capital, 
wear on machinery, wages, incidentals, etc.) a 
little less than 24 cents per bushel. While the soil 
and location of this farm is excellent, we know of 
no special superiority of quality above good, average 
Red River valley soil. ‘fhe results are the legiti- 
mate reward of business methods and thorough 
system, from breaking to marketing.’’ 

The low price of wheat is, of course, an unquali- 
fied misfortune. But, the fact existing through cir- 
cumstances beyond anybody’s control, the practical 
question is, how to make the best of it. If the 
farmer loses at one end of the business, he must try 
to gain at the other. If wheat has fallen in the 
world’s markets, he must make good the deficit by 
decreasing the cost of production. The thing can 
be done by increasing the yield per acre. In esti- 
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mating cost of production, the labor in plowing, 
seeding, harvesting, threshing and marketing, per 
acre, are added together. The total is divided by 
the average yield per acre, giving the average cost 
of production per bushel. Now, it is obvious, that, 
if the expenditure on an acre is divided by thirteen, 
the average number of bushels raised to the acre, 
the resulting cost of production will be nearly twice 
as great as it we were to divide by twenty-five, the 
number of bushels per acre which the rich soil of 
the Northwest will easily yield when under thorough 
cultivation. We desire to make this argument fair, 
as well as earnest. The cost of production given 
in the case cited by the Farmer—less than 24 
cents per bushel—is below the average figure. It 
holds good for large farming, where the product is 
150,000 bushels, and where the economies of con- 
ducting any business on a large scale and according 
to the wholesale plan, can be brought into play. 
But the saving is there, all the same. 

A close computation, made some time ago, 
shows that the cost of wheat production, by the 
old, wasteful system, is, to the Jarge farmer, from 
40 to 50, amd to the small farmer from 50 to 60 
cents per bushel. This is on the basis of an average 
yield of not more than fifteen bushels per acre. 
Now, what do we find? The large farmer, by 
adopting the careful methods in use in older and 
more economical communities, by thorough culti- 
vation and summer fallowing, can raise his average 
crop to twenty-five bushels per acre. The cost of 
raising the greater amount being about the same as 
that of the less, it follows that, for him, the cost of 
production is reduced nearly one-half. That margin 
is clear profit. The small farmer can do the same 
thing. By better cultivation, he can, at little, it any 
greater expense, secure the same yield of twenty- 
five bushels per acre. That would lower the cost 
of production to him from between 50 and 60, to 
between 30 and 4o cents per bushel. There would 
be a very comfortable profit in that, even with 
wheat at lower prices than it has reached, or is 
likely to reach. We desire for the farmer of the 
Northwest every advantage possible. We hope that 
he may have lower taxes, and railroad freights as 
reasonable as are anywhere known. But, with all 
these, he must still work out his own salvation. He 
must cease to use his land as he uses expensive 
farm machinery, which usually becomes worthless 
after a few years, by reason of lack of ordinary 
care. He must appropriate the millions that are 
offered him in profit, by reducing the cost of culti. 
vation, merely as a premium upon careful, intelli- 
gent, economical methods of tillage.—S¢. Pau/ 
Pioneer Press. 

THE OLEOMARGARINE Law, which compels the 
imittaion to be sold under its own name, has de 
veloped the fact that the people will buy the imita- 
tion, knowing it to be such, rather than to pay the 
same or a lower price for poor butter. At first 
thought we might wish it to be otherwise, but it is 
perhaps better that it should be so, for it must show 
the dairymen that their only chance of competing 





butter; in short, to make only the best. When 
the people find out that good wholesome butter can 
be bought, they will not object to paying more for 
it than for the imitation, and however good the 
latter may be, it cannot in any way equal good 
butter ; but we must confess that we have seen the 
real article so much inferior to good oleomargarine, 
that we should not blame any one for preferring 
the artificial to the genuine.— Practical Farmer, 


INTERSTATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION, art 
LakE Cuarces, La.—Governor McEnery, of Loui- 
siana, has issued a call for an Interstate Convention 
in the interest of stock-raising, dairying, fruit-grow- 
ing, and general agriculture, to be held at Lake 
Charles, La., on the 22d, 23d and 24th of Second 
mo., 1887. 

Full information in regard to the convention and 
the low rates of transportation, can be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary, S. A. Knapp, 

Lake Charles, La. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSION WORK IN INDIAN TERRITORY, 


SHawneetowy, I. T., Twelfth mo, 6th, 1886, 
O. H. Bales, Superintendent White's Institute, Indiana, 


Dear Friend :—My wife and I went to the Kickapoo 
camp to-day, 17 miies distant, and found the workers, 
Lizzie Test,with Jos. Wind and family, interpreters, quar- 
teredin a little 7x9 tent, with a wagon sheet attach- 
ment for bed-room. Though they bad been through a 
‘“‘norther,” which brought the temperature nearly to 
zero, they were busy at work and insisted on staying. 
They will have new tentssoon. They, J. and M. Wind, 
are notsatisfied, however, to expose their boy Clayton, 
ten years old, and at their request, though upon my 
suggestion, I write to ask if you will not take their 
boy, they, of course, paying the transportation, and 
provide for him in some way until the first vacancy for 
ar Indian child occurs and thus give him the benefit 
of the Institution. They will not hear to his going any 
place else. It is good and his brother is there; he is 
smart, They are missionaries out incamp. May the 
Lord help you to give this request favorable con- 
sideration, 

Very truly thy friend, Cuas, W. KIRK. 


The request was granted and the boy taken, 











THE FRENCH LIBERATOR. 





Victor SCH@LCHER was born at Paris on July 
4th, 1804, so that he is now completing his eighty- 
second year. Notwithstanding his advanced age, 
he attends the sittings of the Senate, of which he 
is a life member, occupying a seat on the Extreme 
Left among the advanced republicans. M. Scheel- 
cher was a republican even under the Restoratioa, 
and he has always remained faithful to these early 
convictions—not a slight merit in a country where 
public men so often change their political opinions 
when the nation changes its form of government. 
M. Schcelcher was born rich, and he has used his 
money not only in preparing himself to better ac- 
complish his own noble aims, but in aiding private 


with this imitation is to produce a better quality of | individuals and whole communities, like a true 
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philanthropist. In 1829 he undertook his first 
voyage for the purpose of studying the slavery 
uestion on the spot, visiting Mexico, Cuba, and 
the United States. It is the only time-he was ever 
in our country, but as he met Sumner, Garrison 
and other leading Americans, and as he has read 
widely in our political literature, especially in the 
department of the anti-slavery conflict, he possesses 
a far larger knowledge of American affairs than 
most of his countrymen. He returned to France 
after the advent of Louis Philippe to the throne, 
and forthwith began to demand the abolition of 
Negro slavery. In 1840 he sailed to the Antilles, 
and carefully examined the condition of the blacks 
in the French, English, Spanish, and Dutch islands. 
Two years later he traveled over Egypt, Turkey 
and Greece, with the same purpose of making him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the slaves of the 
Orient. In 1847 it was the French possessions of 
Senegal and Gambia that attracted his notice, his 
intention then being, as I have already said, to 
write a history of slavery in the nineteenth century. 
He was in Western Africa, as we have seen, when 
the Revolution of February occurred, and it was 
this long and thorough study of slavery in every 
clime and under all conditions that convinced Arago 
of the urgency and opportuneness of M. Schcel- 
cher’s demand, and obtained the freedom of every 
French slave.— Theodore Stanton, in Independent. 


CAPTAIN PRATT AND HIS WORK FOR IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION.* 
I. 

Captain Pratt’s name is so identified with the his- 
tory of the present movement for Indian education 
at the East, that one cannot be mentioned without 
suggesting the other. 

And what is that history? 

In 1875, a warpath of some of the wild tribes of 
Indian Territory—Kiowas, Comanches, and Ara- 
pahoes—ending, as usual, in starvation and surren- 
der, seventy-five of the principal chiefs and their 
boldest followers were selected to be made an ex- 
ample of. Bound hand and foot with manacles and 
chains, they were separated from their friends, 
loaded into wagons at midnight and driven off, they 
knew not whither. All the long way to St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, they rode in grim expectancy, chant - 
ing their death-songs, making their hearts strong 
for their fate, and trying to anticipate it. One 
jumped from the train in motion and was shot dead 
by the guard. Another succeeded in committing 
suicide, and many wuuld have followed their chief’s 
example if they had not been closely watched. At 
last the massive gates of old Fort Marion opened 
= _— upon them. They believed it to be their 

mb, 

‘The officer in charge of this wild crew was Cap- 
tain Pratt. He had assisted in their pursuit, and 

d long experience on the frontier. But, besides 

ng a stern soldier with no sort of sentimentalism 
—e 


*Published by Indian Rights Association, 1886. 


—either Eastern or Western—about him, he was a 
man with a heart, with faith in God and humanity. 
As soon as prison bolts made chains unnecessary, 
he took them off. Instead of torturing, he told 
them that their treatment depended on their good 
behavior. They found that attempts at mutiny did 
not escape his eye or hand. They learned that 
they had a master, but also a friend. He put them 
upon their honor. Their honor! 

He believed also in the gospel of work, of con- 
stant occupation, and disciplined activity. From 
morning to night these caged warriors found their 
restless vitality fully employed. The stony courts 
of Fort Marion do not afford much opportunity for 
agricultural experiments. He had to look up other 
work forthem. A house wasto be moved in St. Augus- 
tine. He offered the free services of his strong men. 
With some trepidation, they were accepted. De- 
lighted to stand outside of prison walls once more, 
proud to be treated as free men, they worked with 
awill. It was not achain-gang. From that day 
Captain Pratt’s Indians were in demand in St. Au- 
gustine. 

He believed in education also—even for Indians. 
He hung up a gaily-printed alphabet on the wall, 
and said nothing. It spoke for itself. Curious 
eyes asked io learn the good medicine of the talk- 
ing paper. Gentle ladies of St. Augustine—from 
North and South—glady came day after day to 
teach them. Many others came to witness the 
transformation scene going on for three years in 
that gray old fortress. Real live Indians—braves 
and warriors—clothed in United States uniforms, 
going through military evolutions, laboring dili- 
gently and patiently, reading and writing and 
speaking in English, actually praying to the Chris- 
tian’s God, actually trusted to guard their own 
prison house. 

The three years past, the prison doors were 
opened. Before me, as I write, are two photo- 
graphs. The Indians as they went into, and the 
same Indians as they came out of Fort Marion. 
Looking at these pictures, I am disposed to agree 
with the warriors that the old Fort was their tomb. 
These half-naked, crouching forms with blankets 
dropping from their gauntness; with savage locks 
streaming over their eyes, and down to their knees, 
with barbaric ornaments of huge brass hoops in their 
ears and on their thin arms ; with fierce and sullen 
faces ; these arenot even the Jodies ‘‘ that should be ’’ 
when God should're-create the abject souls and give 
them bodies as it pleased Him—straight, erect, 
manly, with smiling, earnest faces, and hopeful, on- 
looking eyes, as here they stand on their resurrec- 
tion-day, with their prison gates behind them. 

It is an object-lesson for the world. 

To have been the man chosen by God to do just 
this work, and to have done it, would have been 
enough to make a man happy and entitle him to 
honor the rest of his days. But Captain Pratt did 
not rest from his labors. He gladly accepted the 
suggestion of one of the ‘‘ honorable women ” who 
had gladly helped in the work, that it was a pity 
that some of these young braves should not have a 
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chance to continue the education so well begun. 
Oihers came forward—men and women—to con- 


tribute to the enterprise. The consent of the War 
Department was obtained. Twenty-two of the 
younger men gratefully consented to stay three 


years longer from their homes to learn more of the 
white man’s road. The others were mostly too old 
for such an undertaking. 


Some went to school in New York State, or else- 
where, as their patrons elected. Seventeen were 
sent to Hampton Institute. All the prisoners were 


brought there first on their way to Washington ; 


landing at midnight on the shores of freedom, as 


they had started at midnight in chains for their 
prison. 


No one who witnessed that midnight Indian raid 
on Hampton Institute will ever forget it. The camp 
was ready for the raiders with coffee and words of 
welcome. The. next night old chief Lone Wolf 


told the large audience gathered to hear him: 
‘*We have started on God’s road now, because 


God's road is the same for the red man as for the 


white man.” 


Detailed, on his own and General Armstrong's 


request, to assist in starting the work at Hampton, 
Captain Pratt remained there with his Indian stu- 
dents. Working side by side with comrades of an- 
other race, on the farm and in the workshops, in 
six months they had so thoroughly convinced the 
public and the Government that industrial educa- 
tion with civilizing, Christianizing influences is the 
solution of the problem for the Indian as well as 
other races, that Hampton was requested to take 
fitty Sioux to educate, and Captain Pratt was de- 
tailed to bring them. 

Thus inaugurated, Hampton’s work has gone on, 
as the public knows. But within a year, Captain 
Pratt followed, as he should, the leadings of the 
spirit within him, to start a new effort, all his own, 
at Carlisle. A bill was introduced in the House, 
and passed, in the winter of 1879, entitled: ‘A 
bill to increase educational privileges, and establish 
additional industrial training schools for the benefit 
of youth belonging to such nomadic Indian tribes 
as have educational treaty claims upon the United 
States.” It provided for the use for such purposes 
of certain vacant military posts and barracks. 

Tne House Committee on Indian Affairs, in fa- 
vorably reporting upon this bill, urged that the 
Government had made treaty stipulations especially 
providing for education, with nomadic tribes in- 
cluding about seventy-one thousand Indians, having 
over twelve thousand children of school age; that 
the treaties were made in 1868, and in ten years 
less than one thousand children had received school- 
ing. It was urged further that—‘‘ The effort in 
progress at Hampton Institute, Va., furnishes 
striking proof of the aptitude of the rudest savage 
of the plains for mechanical, scientific, and indus- 


trial education, when removed from parental and 


tribal surroundings and influences,” and that— 


‘* The very considerable number of agents, teach- 


ers, missionaries, and others, engaged in educa 


tional work, who have visited and witnessed the 





methods of Hampton, join in commending them as 
just what the Indian needs, while the intercourse 
between the youth of Hampton and their parents 
has produced extraordinary interest and demand 
for educational help from these tribes.’’ 

Of Carlisle’s great success in the industrial train. 
ing and general elevation of its larger numbers of 
Indian youth for the last six years, under the up. 
wearied efforts of its zealous leader, I will now 
leave a later witness to speak. 

HELEN W. Luptow. 
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Origin of the Chrysanthemum—A Legend of the 
Schwarzwald, 





It was Christmas Eve. The night was very dark 
and the snow was falling fast, as Hermann, char. 
coal burner, drew his cloak tightly around him, 
and the wind whistled fiercely through the trees of 
the Black Forest. He had been to carry a load to 
a castle near by, and he was now hastening home 
to his little hut. Although he worked very hard, 
he was poor, gaining barely enough for the wants 
of his wife and his four little children. He was 
thinking of them when he heard a faint wailing. 
Guided by the sound, he groped about, and found 
a little child, scantily clothed, shivering and sob- 
bing by itself in the snow. 

‘¢ Why, little one, have they left thee all alone 
to face this cruel blast ?’’ 

The child answered nothing, but looked piteous- 
ly up in the charcoal-burner’s face. 

‘¢ Well, I cannot leave thee here. Thou wouldst 
be dead before the morning.” 

So saying Hermann raised it in his arms, wrap- 
ping it in hiscloak and warming its cold hands in his 
bosom. When he arrived at his hut he put down 
the child and knocked at the door, which was im- 
mediately thrown open, and the children rushed to 
meet him. 

‘* Here, wife, is a guest to our Christmas Eve 
supper,” said he, leading in the little one, who 
held timidly to his little finger with its tiny hand. 
‘¢ And welcome he is,” said the wife. ‘‘ Now 
let him come and warm himself by the fire.” 

The children all pressed around to welcome and 
gaze at the little new-comer. They showed him 
their pretty fir tree, decorated with bright-colored 
lamps, in honor of Christmas Eve, with which to 
make a fé¢e for the children. 

Then they sat down to supper, each child con- 
tributing of its portion for the guest, looking with 
admiration at its clear blue eyes and golden hair, 
which shone so as to shed a bright light in the little 
room; and as they gazed it grew into a sort of 
halo round his head, and his eyes beamed with a 
heavenly lustre. Soon two white wings ap 

at his shoulders, and he seemed to grow larger and 
larger, and then the beautiful vision vanished, 
spreading out his hands as in benediction over 
them. 

Hermann and his wife fell on their knees, ¢* 
claiming in awestruck voices, ‘‘the Holy Child 
Jesus!” and then embraced their wondering chil 
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dren in joy and thankfulness that they had enter- 
nined the Heavenly Guest. 

The next morning as Hermann passed by the 
place where he had found the fair child he saw a clus- 
ter of lovely white flowers, with dark green leaves, 
joking as though the snow itself had blossomed. 
Hermann plucked some, and reverently carried 
then home to his wife and children, who treasured 
the fair blossoms and tended them carefully in re- 
membrance of that wonderful Christmas Eve, call- 
ing them chrysanthemums, and every year as the 
time came round they put aside a portion of their 
feast and gave it to some poor little child, accord- 
ing to the words of Christ: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it to one of the least of My brethren ye have 
done it unto Me.’’—From the German. 


——-—- ome 


So 1n the light standing still . . ye will see the 
Lord's strength ; ye will feel the small rain, ye will 
feel the fresh springs, your minds being kept low in 
the Power and in the Light.— George Fox. 
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NEW-YEAR GREETINGS. 


Rejoice, my fellow pilgrim ! for another stage is o’er 

Of the weary homeward journey, to be travelled 
through no more: 

No more these clouds and shacows shall darken all 
our sky ; 

No more these snares and stumbling blocks across 
our path shall lie, 


Rejoice, my fellow-soldier ! for another long campaign 

Isended, and its dangers have not been met in vain; 

Some eneinies are driven back, some ramparts over- 
thrown; 

Some earnests given that victory at length shall be 
our own! 


Rejoice, my fellow servants! for another year is past; 

The heat and burden of the day will not forever last ; 

And yet the work is pleasant now, and sweet the 
Master's smile, 


And oe we be diligent through all our “ little 
while,” 


Rejoice, my Christian brother! for the race is nearly 
un 


r ’ 
And home is drawing nearer with each revolving sun; 
And if some ties are breaking here, of earthly hope 
and love, 


More sweet are the attractions of the better land above. 


The light that shone through all the past will still our 
steps attend, 

The a who led us hitherto will lead us to the 
end; 

The distant view is brightening ;—with fewer clouds 
between, 


The golden streets are gleaming now, the pearly gates 
are seen, 


Oh, for the joyous greetings there! to meet and part 
no more! 


“oe _ the Lord, and all our loved ones gone 
efore ! 
New mercies from our Father’s hand with each new 
B year may come, 
ut that will be the best of all—a blissful welcome 
ome, Selected. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


All around me, every bush and tree 
Says Autumn’s here, and Winter soon will be, 
Who snows his soft white sleep and silence over all. 


The birch, most shy and lady-like of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentilities 
With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves, 
The swamp oak, with his royal purple on, 
Glares red as blood across the sinking sun, 
As one who proudlier to a falling fortune cleaves. 


He looks a sachem, in red blanket wrapt, 
Who, ’mid some council of the sad-garbed whites, 
Erect and stern, in his own memories lapt, 
With distant eye broods over other sights, 
Sees the hushed wood the city’s flare replace, 
The wounded turf heal o’er the railway trace, 
And roams the savage Past of his undwindled rights. 


The red-oak, softer grained, yields all for lost, 
And, with his crumpled foliage stiff and dry, 
After the first betrayal of the frost, 
Rebuffs the kiss of the relenting sky. 
The chestnuts, lavish of their long-hid gold, 
To the faint Summer, beggared now and old, 
Pour back the sunshine hoarded ‘neath her favoring 
eye. 


The ash her purple drops forgivingly 
And sadly, breaking not the general hush ; 
The maple swamps glow like a sunset sea, 
Each leaf a ripple with its separate flush ; 
All round the world’s edge creeps the sinking 
blaze 
Of bushes low, as when, on cloudy days, 
Ere the rain falls, the cautious farmer burns his brush. 
—Selected. JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Britain.—Lord 
Salisbury waited on the Queen the 14th inst. and had 
a long conference. The object of the interview was to 
propose a further prorogation of Parliament. The 
Cabinet desires additional time to mature its plans for 
the coming session. Lord ‘Salisbury is dismayed at 
the condition of Ireland and the attitude of Chamber- 
lain, At the Liberal Union conference both sides 
made concessions There was no attempt to bind 
either party to a definite Irish home rule policy. The 
Chamberlain proposals were based on the land ques- 
tion being dealt with first, leaving home rule to be 
considered as events develop. 

Lord Iddesleigh died very suddenly on the morning 
of the 12th inst. He fainted while ascending the stairs 
of Lord Salisbury’s official residence, as he was about 
to visit the Premier. He was taken into the Prime 
Minister's room and almost instantly expired. 

M. Goschen has issued an address to the electors of 
the Exchange Division of Liverpool. He maintains 
that he is still a Liberal, and that he rallied to the sup- 
port of the Government under the influence of deep 
conviction that the duty of men of all parties was to 
close up their ranks in the face of the common danger 
threatening the existence of the United Kingdom. 

FRANCE,—The Chambers were re-opened on the 
11th inst. M. Blanc, Provisional President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, expressed the wish that the 
session would be more fortunate than the last one and 
inaugurate a policy of progress and economy. Union 
was an absolute necessity to the Republican party, 
and also supremely needful at the present time. He 
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appealed to the deputies to work in harmony, in order | and “ requested” them to leave. The Chinamen|e 
that reforms may be realized. M. Floquet was re- | their passage back to Victoria being paid’ by the cit, 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. zens, It is said that the Mayor of Vancouver and 
The speech of Prince Bismarck in the German | other citizens implicated inthe expulsion will be prose. 
Reichstag on the 11th inst. created a deep impression | cuted. , 
in Paris, and the general opinion is that it does not in- It is said in New York that “ at least 10,000 work. 
crease the prospects of peace. men have been thrown out of employment, and thy 
GERMANY.—The fate of the Army bill was settled | 30,000 persons are suffering as a result of the strike of 
the 14th inst. by the Reichstag adversely to the Govern- | the 3000 coal handlers,” 
ment, and action was immediately taken to dissolve The “World’s Women's Christian Temperance 
the Chamber. On the re-assembling of the Reichstag, | Union” in Chicago, has issued a petition addressed to 
Herr Von Stauffenberg’s amendment, limiting the du- | their “honored rulers, representatives and brothers,” in 
ration of the bill to three years, was voted upon, and | behalf of prohibition. The petition is to be circulated 
the amendment was carried, the vote being 166 to | in all civilized lands, and when two millionsof signa. 
154. ‘The Conservatives, Imperialists and National | tures are obtained it will be presented by delegations 
Liberals voted with the minority. The Socialists and | of women to the several Governments of the world, 
most of the Alsatian members abstained from voting. | beginning with the United States Congress, 
Prince Bismarck read an Imperial message dissolving More than 223,000 cubic yards fof limestone and 
the Reichstag. General elections for members of the | slate rock on} the bank of the Canadian side of the 
new Reichstag will be held Second mo. 21st. Niagara river, near the Horseshoe Falls, fell on the 
RussiA.—It is stated that Russia has abandoned her | 13th inst., with a crash that was heard and felt for 
passive attitude and made overtures to the Govern- | miles around. The break has made a considerable 
ment at Berlin, which it is expected will result in an | change in the appearance of the bank, and has ex. 
agreement between the three empires on the Bulga- | posed the dark chasm behind the fall. The mass of 
rian question, rock that fell was sixty feet wide by over one huadred 
The Russian Government intends to construct four- | long and one hundred and seventy feet deep. The fall 
teen new forts at Warsaw before spring. from the main rock has left a perpendicular wall, 
DENMARK —The projected tunnel to connect Den- | The tremend ous weight ot the ice which has accumu 
mark with Sweden is to start from the Ameger suburb | lated during the past three weeks, with the steady 
of Copenhagen to the island of Salthorm, a distance | frosty weather and low water, was the cause of the 
of about five miles, where the air shafts will be es- | break. 
tablished, and thence to Lemhamn in Sweden, a dis- San Francisco was shaken by an earthquake on the 
tance of about three miles. The depth of water is | 13th inst. The direction of the wave was from east to 
stated to nowhere exceed fifty feet, so that the tunnel | west and the duration seven seconds, No damage was 
would not be at any great depth. It is expected that | done. t 
the works will be completed in less than three years. The temperature in Chicago on the night of the toh 
The Swedish ports on The Sound are shallow, but | inst. went down to 14 degrees below zero, — 
with railway communication through the tunnel with The ice in the Delaware river at Belvidere, New 
‘Copenhagen, Sweden will be in direct communication | Jersey, is 15 inches thick. The streams are so low that 
with the continent of Europe. all the mills are closed. : . 
DoMESTIC.—The Ways and Means Committee The severest snow storm of the season in Ontano, 
ordered a favorable report on Mr. Breckenridge’s bill | Canada, prevailed on the 14th inst., interrupting rail- 
to abolish unnecessary customs districts and ports. It | road travel. 
abolishes 60 districts, leaving onan tccc i. O————_——_——_——_—————™—X—X—X—X—X“—X—_ 
mated that a saving of $100,000 annually will be ef- NOTICE. 


fected by the bill. Among the districts to be dis- THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Women’s Foreign 
pensed with are Bridgeton, Burlington, ‘Great Egg | Missionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia wil 
Harbor, Little Egg Harbor and Newark, in New | be held at 1122 Chestnut Street, second floor, onSixth 


Jersey. day, First month 28th, 1887, at 3.30 o'clock, P. M. 
A telegram from Washington says it is understood | Rufus P. King is expected to be present. A cordial 

that negotiations with the Chinese Government, to | invitation is extended to all interested Friends. 

which reference was made in the President's message, M. L. Atsop, Recording Secretary. 


for such a modification of existing treaties as will en— | 2A 
tirely prevent the introduction of Chinese coolie labor G. Le COMFORT, 
No. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


into this country, have just been brought to a success- 
ful termination, and that, in a few days, an amended 
PHILADELPHIA, 
—MANUFACTURER OF CHOICE— 


treaty covering this point will be submitted to the 
Flavoring Extracts, Liquid Rennet 


Senate for ratification. 
—AND DEALER IN SELECTED— 


_ Great complications are shown in the current elec- . 
tions for United States senators in some of the 

COOKING HERBS AND PURE SPICES. 
Orders by mail solicited. 


States. In two States—New Jersey and Indiana— 
COHANZICK STRAWBERRY. 


the division between the two great parties is so 
The most Wonderful of all Berries. Send for Circular. 


close that a change of two votes would reverse 


the choice of a senator; and in California it is 
claimed that the election of ten of the new State sena- 
Mesos OF THE LATE RICHARD ALLEN, 
just received from England. For sale at 13 


tors is unconstitutional, Inthe Senate of New Jersey 
Filbert Street. Price, $1.25. F.A. SNIFFEN, Ag 
























on the 15th inst. only three senators responded to roll 
call, It is understood that the Republican majority 
will not organize until the contested election cases are 
disposed of in the House. 

A few days ago a committee appointed at a public 
meeting in Vancouver, British Columbia, called on a 
‘number of Chinamen, recently arrived from Victoria, 
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